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A RENAISSANCE BRONZE FROM SIENA 


HE Cleveland Museum of Art has, until the past few years, 
been lacking in representative Italian bronzes of the Ren- 
aissance. Several have been recently acquired and to that 
number is now added, as a purchase from the John L. Severance 
Fund, a magnificent figure’ of a nude man. He stands with a 
laurel wreath lying on the ground at his feet; he is bearded, his 
head framed in thick hair which curls luxuriantly forward. The 
weight of his body rests on his left foot, while his right foot is 
slightly raised. There is none of the elaborate sixteenth-century 
contraposto, with its opposition of movement in hips and 
shoulders, the body twisting in conscious balance; there is the 
tentative presentation in the tradition of the fifteenth century. 
The question of the attribution of Italian Renaissance bronzes 
remains, and will always remain, a difficult problem. There are, 
of course, many documented major works, such as the altar of 
Donatello at Padua, the baptismal font in Siena. It is true, 
however, that hardly ever has the cabinet piece, or small bronze, 
exact documentation. 

These small bronzes, or bronzes of a slightly larger size, such 
as the new Cleveland piece, very often can be associated directly 
by attribution with great masters and with certain cities or 
regions. Florentine bronzes have marked characteristics, and 
works by Donatello, Bertoldo di Giovanni, Verrocchio, can be 
easily identified. There is a definite quality which makes the 
Paduan bronze distinctive and which shows in the works of 
Padua’s greatest sculptors, Bartolommeo Bellano and, above 
all, Riccio. Venetian bronzes express in their way the race- 
genius of that city-state. Each of the products of these various 
centers is of its own time and speaks in the idiom of that time. 

Nevertheless, falling outside these known categories and at 
times puzzlingly difficult to assign to artist or school, is a whole 
1 No. 47.509. Height without base 124”. Illustrated on cover. 
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group of important bronzes. In the earlier studies in this field, 
Siena was passed by with slight notice. Yet Siena had many 
important monuments in bronze, which perhaps stem from the 
inspiration of the baptismal font mentioned, but they are later 
in date and are the work of native Sienese, Vecchietta, Giovanni 
di Stefano, Francesco di Giorgio, Beccafumi, and Giacomo 
Cozzarelli, who made over-lifesize figures for the altar and choir 
of the Duomo. These and a few other works in Siena, markedly 
Vecchietta’s “‘Cristo risorto,” of Santa Maria della Scala, have 
a characteristic and very personal quality which sets them 
quite apart. 

Siena was always the city of grace and of line. It was chivalric, 
and its art, delicate, graceful, with a kind of mystic other- 
worldliness. Its contrast to the hardheaded matter-of-factness 
and to the business realism of Florence was marked. It clung 
to its bold, Gothic linear tradition long after the Gothic had 

een outmoded in progressive and go-ahead Florence. Even 
when the Renaissance came to Siena, it came with a nostalgic 
backward look: something of the treasured past remained in 
Sienese sculpture as in its painting. 

Donatello had been a great early influence in sculpture in 
bronze. He did major works in Siena, and the reflections of his 
imprint persisted. But along with his influence, Siena associated 
the gracious and flowing line, the delicate and sensitive gesture, 
the poetic aloofness and reticence of its past. These latter are 
the qualities which place the new Cleveland bronze as Sienese. 

As a matter of fact, in the Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris 
there is a statuette almost identical with the new Cleveland 
accession, except that the position of the hands differs slightly. 
The catalogue attributes the piece (No. 453) to the Florentine 
Bertoldo di Giovanni. However, such an attribution is today 
recognized as impossible, for neither of the pieces has the rude 
power, the almost forced three-dimensional sense of Bertoldo’s 
work. Both of these sculptures are poetic, dreamy, wrapped in 
an interior world that is apart. 

Ferdinand Ibl, in a book on the Italian Renaissance, pub- 
lished in Budapest, actually attributed the Cleveland piece to 
Francesco di Giorgio, painter and sculptor of Siena. Dr. Ibl had 
known the bronze well, for it was long in the collection of Dr. 
Erné Wittmann in Budapest. He repeated his attribution 
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in an address to a Congress of Art Historians in Brussels. 

Perhaps the piece most closely related to the new accession is 
a statue of Aesculapius in Dresden, attributed by Schubring in 
Die Plastik Sienas (Abb. 119) to Francesco di Giorgio. Weller? 
repeats this attribution. The Dresden piece, however, seems 
more likely to be the more relaxed and more mannered work of 
Francesco di Giorgio’s pupil, Giacomo Cozzarelli. Certainly the 
rippling lines of the muscles in the profile of arms, legs, torso, 
seem overworked, and the hair and face seem soft, at least they 
seem soft in comparison with those of the Cleveland piece. 
There is a related movement, but the Aesculapius is not so 
simple, so strong, so directly felt as the Cleveland piece. 

The closest analogies to the Cleveland piece are not the large 
plaques of Francesco di Giorgio, such as the Piéta in the Santa 
Maria del Carmine in Venice or the Flagellation in the Museum 
in Perugia, but instead the noble angels of the Duomo in Siena. 
Whether or not the Cleveland accession is actually by the hand 
of Francesco di Giorgio, it is close to him. Certainly the piece 
is Sienese and is a product of the last two decades of the fifteenth 
century, when the Renaissance flowered so richly on that fas- 
cinating hilltop in Tuscany. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


MENNECY-VILLEROY ITALIAN COMEDY 
FIGURE—PANTALONE 


The commedia dell arte reflects its great popularity in the large 
numbers of porcelain figurines which were made in the eight- 
eenth century and depict the various characters participating 
in this form of the theater. In its essence the commedia was 
primarily impromptu. The framework of the plot was sketchily 
outlined, and the actors, nimble of wit as they had to be, 
improvised the dialogue in their own fashion; the responsi- 
bility for the play was entrusted to their quickness of repartee 
and exaggerated antics. 

Each actor was assigned a definite part, and often he played 
his specialized role for many years—until he departed from the 
commedia dell’arte or from this world—so that in reality or in 
various representations in art he became a highly individualized 
personality. 

Rosenberg & Stiebel, Inc., have given to the Museum a 
2 Francesco di Giorgio, 1439-1501 (The University of Chicago Press, 1943), Fig. 88. 
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Mennecy-Villeroy soft-paste figurine of Pantalone,' one of the 
important characters in this particularized type of entertain- 
ment. Pantalone was at all times a Venetian; he enacted the old 
father, sometimes the doting husband or foolish guardian, again 
the elderly counselor, always loquacious and always penurious. 
With knee breeches, a tightly buttoned vest, and a long black 
coat, he can be recognized instantly. Masks were used in these 
plays; and Pantalone, in the Museum figurine, wears one which 
is dotted with black. His head is thrown back, and his ever- 
present pointed beard balances to a nicety his amusing little 
peaked hat. 

The Mennecy-Villeroy mark, an incised D.v. on the bottom 
of the base, identifies this interesting and distinctive figurine, 
which probably was made about the year 1750 at this great 
French factory. The modeler has successfully caught the dra- 
matic Pantalone in a comic and studied pose. Formerly in the 
collection of the late Baron Robert de Rothschild, Paris, who 
had inherited it from his father, Baron Gustave de Rothschild, 
also of Paris, this ceramic figure adds a note of importance and 
cleverly stylized drollery to the Museum collection of soft-paste 
porcelain. HELEN S. FOOTE 


TWO PIECES OF HAN POTTERY 


This summer the Museum purchased from the J. H. Wade Fund 
twenty-five pieces of Chinese pottery from the Dikran G. 
Kelekian Collection, which has been here on loan since 1929. 
Comprising a variety of wares, this group ranges chronologically 
from the Han Dynasty, 206 B.c.-a.D. 220, to the Yiian Dynasty, 
1278-1368. The two pieces (illustrated herewith) to be dealt 
with in this article are from the Han Dynasty. 

Pottery was made in China from prehistoric times, but it is 
thought that glaze was first employed in the Han period. At 
this time two different clays were used, one gray, the other a 
pale brick red. Glaze was usually applied to the latter. It was 
a translucent lead-silicate glaze of yellowish-brown tonality 
that was turned to a dull brownish-green by the red of the clay. 
Often copper oxide was added to produce a deep, rich green. 

Both the pieces now being considered are of hard, reddish 
pottery coated with a lead-silicate glaze and both are in the 


UNo. 48.54. Height 774”. Illustrated on inside front cover. 
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shape of bronze originals. This last point is made especially 
obvious by the appearance of false ring handles, of which the 
rings themselves do not swing free from the vessel. Both jars 
were probably used for food storage. 

The first of the two pieces is in the shape of a cylinder with 
three feet representing bears holding cubs. Because it originally 
had a cover in the shape of a hill, it is of the group known as 
“hill jars” and is one of the largest of the type.’ With the 
exception of the underneath, it is glazed inside and out, and the 
drops of glaze around the rim show that it was fired upside 
down. It is decorated vigorously with birds, animals, and 
mountains appliquéd in low relief. Those that are not fantastic 
are at least exaggerated. 

The second piece is a large vase with depressed ovoid body 
on a flat and low base and with a high neck.” Coated with a 
brilliant green glaze, it has a band of very lively animals, birds, 
and archers on horseback around the shoulder. The inside is 
not glazed, nor is the foot, except where glaze from another 
vase ran over. Such pieces were fired one on top of another, as 
is shown by the remains of a mouth-ring on the base and the 
shearing of its own mouth-ring on separation. That these pieces, 
also, were fired upside down 1s proven by the streaks of brown 
and dark green running upward from the band of animals. 

HOWARD C. HOLLIS 


SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ART OF LITHOGRAPHY 


This 1goth anniversary exhibition of lithography, showing the 
development of this technique from its inception until the 
present, is the first exhibition of its size and scope in America 
comprised entirely of prints from a single museum. The nucleus 
of the show is drawn from a large gift of 390 lithographs 
generously presented by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis B. Williams in 
. recent years. This gift is supplemented by outstanding examples 
from the Museum’s other collections. Among the numerous 
superb prints in the Williams group are many rare specimens 
of lithographic incunabula not hitherto in the collection. 
Lithography, or surface printing, the third and youngest of 


No. 48.214. Height 1034”; diameter 104”. 
2 No.'48.212. Height 1734”. 
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the three printing methods, was invented in 1798 by Aloys 
Senefelder of Bavaria, who, in his efforts to find an inexpensive 
method to reproduce the text of his plays, accidentally fell upon 
a new and revolutionary way of printing. 

A number of simple linear lithographs by Fiissli, Benjamin 
West, and other English artists, from Specimens of Polyautog- 
raphy published in 1803, are the earliest lithographs in the 
exhibition. From Germany there are interesting early examples 
by Wagenbauer, Reuter, Niedlich, Schinkel, and Quaglio. 

It was the artists of France, however, who first appreciated 
the aesthetic potentialities of this most flexible, responsive, and 
autographic of all the graphic media, and who by their genius, 
sensitive observation, and innate taste developed it into a fine 
art. From this early period of French lithography there are 
many prints by Gros, the Vernets, Charlet, Raffet, Géricault, 
Delacroix, the Isabeys, Barye, Calame, and Ingres, repre- 
senting a diversity of achievement. There are fine specimens by 
Eugéne Isabey, Cicéri, Harding, Prout, and Bonington from 
Voyages pittoresques et romantiques dans I’ ancienne France. From 
the weekly journals Caricature and Charivari are illustrations 
by Daumier and “Gavarni,” two of the most prolific and great- 
est of lithographers. 

Among the highlights of the show are two rare impressions 
from the immortal set of the Bulls of Bordeaux, by the Spanish 
artist Goya, and the set, Versuche auf Stein mit Pinsel und 
Schabeisen, by Menzel, one of Germany’s most original artists. 

From the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries are 
many magnificent prints by Degas, Manet, Fantin-Latour, 
Pissarro, Redon, Toulouse-Lautrec, Carriére, Cézanne, Renoir, 
Bonnard, Vuillard, Signac, Forain, Matisse, Picasso, Rouault, 
Derain, and other French painters, who through their widely 
different styles, highly individual techniques, and experiments 
with color, have enhanced the medium. Fine examples of the 
work of Whistler, Legros, and the British artists, Shannon, 
Rothenstein, Brangwyn, Copley, and Gabain, are also included. 

The men responsible for stimulating an interest in artistic 
lithography in America are Pennell, Bellows, Bolton Brown, 
Sterner, Davies, Hassam, “Pop” Hart, and others, all of whom 
are well represented in the exhibition. Since their time the 
number of American artists to practice lithography is legion 
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and continues to grow. The richness, variety, and vigor of their 
work in this exhibition attest to the vitality of the medium 
and to its success as a potent means of creative expression. 

A comprehensive catalogue of the exhibition, with sixty-one 
offset reproductions, has been published. LEONA E. PRASSE 


EXHIBITIONS 
WEDGWOOD: A LIVING TRADITION 


The Brooklyn Museum is paying tribute to a long line of potters 
in England, who for ten generations have identified themselves 
with distinction in the field of ceramics. A comprehensive 
exhibition of Wedgwood pieces has been assembled by Brooklyn, 
and Cleveland has the privilege of displaying this in Gallery X 


in November. 


WORK BY VINCENT VAN GOGH 

Another important exhibition, “Work by Vincent Van Gogh,” 
follows directly upon the showing of “Masterpieces from the 
Berlin Museums,” and will be in Gallery IX from Wednesday, 
November 3 through Sunday, December 12. Assembled in 
honor of “Les Paveurs,”* a Van Gogh recently added to the 
Museum collection, the acquisition of which was made possible 
by agrant from Hanna Fund, the exhibition will include thirty- 
eight paintings and twelve drawings. These have been borrowed 
from private collectors and dealers as well as museums through- 
out the country, and the resulting group is a notable representa- 
tion of the artist’s work. In view of the fact that there are a 
great number of fine paintings by Van Gogh in this country, no 
attempt has been made to make the present showing complete, 
nor does the show in any way repeat the exhibition of Van 
Gogh’s work held in 1936. A catalogue has been made possible 
by a generous grant from Hanna Fund. 


CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER, 1948 
Tuesday 2. 4.00p.m. Reception and Private View for Museum Mem- 
to __ bers. Exhibition of Work by Vincent Van Gogh. 
7.00 p. m. 

Wednesday 3. 8.00 p.m. Documentary British Films. Presented by Brit- 
ish Information Services. 

Friday 5. 8.15 p.m. Chamber Music. The Baldwin-Wallace Con- 
servatory Trio. 

Saturday 6. 2.00p.m. Entertainment for Young People. 

No. 47.209. Height 29’; Width 36%”. 
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Sunday 7. 2.00 p. m. Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p.m. each 


Sunday). 


3.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: Work by Vincent Van Gogh. 


Marguerite Munger. 


3-45 p.m. Lecture: English Ceramics and the Wedgwood 


Tradition. Edris Eckhardt, Instructor, The 
Cleveland School of Art. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Wednesday 10. 8.15 p.m. Curator’s Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Friday 12, 8.15 p.m. Lecture: Van Gogh as Painter and Draftsman. 


John Alford, The Rhode Island School of Design. 


Saturday 13. 2.00 p.m. Entertainment for Young People. 
Sunday 14. 3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk: Work by Vincent Van Gogh. George 


D. Culler. 


3-45 p. m. Lecture: Social Life in the 1880’s. Pauline Dakin 


Taft, Oberlin. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Wednesday 17. 8.15 p.m. Lecture: Christmas Decorations for the Home. 


Mrs. Chester Cook, Lexington, Mass. (Sponsored 
by The Garden Center of Greater Cleveland.) 


Friday 19. 8.15 p.m. Dances, Rituals, and Music of Mexican and 


American Indians. Tula and Assistants. 


Saturday 20. 2.00 p.m. Entertainment for Young People. 
Sunday 21. 3.00p.m.Gallery Talk: Work by Vincent Van Gogh. 


Dorothy Van Loozen. 


3-45 p.m. Dances, Rituals, and Music of Mexican and 


American Indians. Tula and Assistants. 


5-15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Friday 26. 8.00 p. m. Lecture with Color Films: Fiji, Cannibal Land of 


Yesterday. Herbert Knapp, California. 


Saturday 27. 2.cop.m. Entertainment for Young People. 
Sunday 28. 3.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: Work by Vincent Van Gogh. 


Ronald Day. 


3.00 p. m. Film: Camille, with Greta Garbo, directed by 


George Cukor. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


GalleryI .... 
Galleries VII, VIII . 


Gallery IX. 
Gallery X . 


Gallery XVI . 


EXHIBITIONS 

. Exhibition of the Month: The Animal and Man. 

. The Art of Lithography, Sesquicentennial Exhibi- 
tion (opens November 11). 

. Work by Vincent Van Gogh (opens November 3). 

. Wedgwood: A Living Tradition (through Novem- 
ber 28); Eight Syracuse Water Colorists (opens 
November 30). 

. Social Life in the 1880’s (November g through 28). 


Educational Corridor . . Egypt: Photographs circulated by Life Magazine 


(November 2 through 28). 


Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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